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TIME T0- GET STARTED? 


“The people of all the world desire peace . . . not a peace that is 
a mere stilling of the guns but a peace in which they can live happily 
in tranquillity, in confidence that they can raise their children in a 
world of which they can be proud. This common desire for peace is 

. a terrific force . . . to which I believe all political leaders in 
the world are beginning to respond. 


We—the Secretary and I—shall do our best with the others, there 
{The Heads of State of the United Kingdom, France, and Russia], 
to start the world on the beginning of a new road, a road that may 
be long and difficult, but which, if faithfully followed, will lead us 
all into a better and fuller life.” 





President Eisenhower, in his radio-TV talk to the nation 

just before he and Secretary Dulles set out for Geneva. 

Till very recently, the differences which set apart our di- 

vided world have looked too broad and deep for bridging. 

When the international situation gets as bad as that, govern- 

ments—the President pointed out—'‘build up armaments and 

place their trust for peace and protection in these armaments. 

And these armaments create greater alarm, and so we have a 
spiral of growing uneasiness and suspicion and distrust.” 


Unless an armament race can be checked, the likeliest out- 
come—history shows—is war. With both sides ready, as they 
now are, to blast each other, nuclear war—we are coming to 
realize—can’t bring victory to either side. The most probable 
result would be world disaster and the very possible extinction 
of mankind. 


Quite aside from the prospect of disaster, there’s the ex- 
pense. The enormous sums spent on armaments far exceed all 
other costs of government. 


The problems confronting the world remain pretty much the 
same. Has the improved atmosphere known as the “‘spirit of 
Geneva” brought us to a point where something can at last 
be done to begin to solve them? 


Since it’s a matter of life or death, the quest for peace— 
whether we use the conventional word ‘‘disarmament’’ to de- 
scribe it, or think in terms of the global problem of peoples 
seeking acceptable ways of living in harmony—is an over- 
whelmingly important and vital issue. Right now, and for 
some time to come, we have a first-rate opportunity to con- 
sider it. In August, the subcommittee of the UN Disarmament 
Commission met. In September, the UN General Assembly be- 
gan. Its debates, which we can follow, should give a pre- 
view of the thinking of the Big Four Foreign Ministers when 
they meet at Geneva in late October. European security, the 
development of contacts between East and West, and disarma- 
ment are the three topics which they’ve been instructed to 
take up by the Heads of State. 


To fill in the background to the question as to whether or 
not the time at last has come to get started on disarmament, 
insgetllltae sould let’s turn over the page. 
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RE-VIEW, AND .. . 


The idea of hunting for ways and means to cut down on 
armaments didn’t really get going till the eighteen-nineties, 
when the building of ae dien battleships began. The race not 
to be caught with obsolete wooden fleets soon involved all the 





big nations. It linked the new industrial age, with its tremen- 
dous power for construction, to the mass manufacture of mod- 
ern arms with their enormous power for destruction. No won- 
der the world began casting worried looks at the situation— 
though looks weren't enough to head off World Wars One 
and Two. 

A couple of meetings in Holland have become famous in 
the history of man’s search to get rid of war—though neither 
made any real headway on disarmament. These were the con- 
ferences at the Hague in 1899 and in 1907. The first was 
called at the suggestion of the Czar of Russia with the ob- 
jective (to quote the stuffy language diplomacy is apt to use) 
of arriving at an “ . understanding not to increase for a 
fixed period the present effectives of the armed military and 
naval forces, and at the same time not to increase the budgets 
pertaining thereto.’” This conference, attended by representa- 
tives from twenty-six nations, got next to nowhere—but its 
reference to budgets shows where armament races hurt even 
before the fighting begins. 

The second Hague conference, with forty-four states in at- 
tendance, was an even more spectacular flop in its inability to 
deal with limitation of armaments. 

The race in the building of modern armies and navies was 
drawing near the finish line where World War One waited. 

When the fighting started, it looked merely like another 
little war in the Balkans. Then alliances between nations blew 
it up to global size, with Germany attacking France through 
the end run tactic of marching across Belgium—whose fron- 
tier she had promised by treaty not to violate. 

When the Central Powers—Germany and her allies Austria, 
Turkey, and Bulgaria—were defeated after four bloody and 
appalling years, the victor nations, including the United States, 
which had joined in largely because of Germany's use of unre- 
stricted submarine warfare, were determined that slaughter like 
this must not happen again. President Woodrow Wilson’s 
phrases, “the war to end war,” and “the war to make the world 
safe for democracy,” became popular slogans as the victors 
gathered in Versailles to write the treaty which disarmed the 
defeated powers. They also drew up plans for an organization 
for preserving the peace. 

The Covenant of this League of Nations contained various 
measures to limit war. Article VIII, calling on the League to 
prepare a plan for disarmament, says that the members 
¥, . recognize that the maintenance of peace requires the 
reduction of national armaments to the lowest point con- 
sistent with national safety and the enforcement by common 
action of international obligations.’ Article X states that each 
member agrees ““ . . . to respect and _ against external 
aggression the territorial integrity and existing political inde- 
pendence of all members of the League.” 

Article X mostly accounted for the U. S. Senate’s unwilling- 
ness to vote us into membership. Such a promise—it was ar- 
gued—would involve us in Europe's quarrels. 

But though we stayed outside, we also turned our attention 


to trying to head off further wars. 

While the Versailles Treaty committed the victors to disarm 
as soon as they could, this proved hard to bring about. Every- 
one, including a new ba power, Japan*, which had fought 
on the allied side in World War One, seemed anxious to keep 
up his guard. 

In 1922, in Washington, D. C., we made an ambitious at- 
tempt to get the stronger nations to scale down their naval 
armaments. The idea was that the major naval powers—the 
U.S.A., British Empire, and Japan—would stop building capi- 
tal ships} for the next ten years and would keep naval forces 
at a ratio of 5,5,3. 

Japan, with ideas of her own in regard to the East, didn’t 
like this arrangement. In 1934 she announced that she was 
going to put her navy on a par with those of Great Britain and 
the United States. Already resigned from the League and its 
obligations, and grabbing Chinese territory, Japan paid little 
heed to U. S. warnings to stop aggression and keep the peace. 
She ignored vague threats by the League to use its chief method 
of trying to keep ambitious nations in hand—economic sanc- 
tions, which meant trade restrictions of one sort or another. 

During this period, Italy, too, after Mussolini and the Fas- 
cists took over, was showing her power and going her own 
way. In Africa, Mussolini's legions waded into the inde- 
pendent kingdom of Abyssinia with the purpose of turning it 
into a colony. Old-fashioned weapons aren't much good 
against up-to-date equipment. King Haile Selassie’s army was 
soon polished off. 

Under Adolf Hitler and his Nazis, Germany, having built 
up her military strength in disregard of the Versailles Treaty, 
was again on the move.§ “Lebensraum'’—the need for room 
to live in—was Germany's word for what we today call ag- 
gression. 

The League's continuing effort to bring about disarmament 
through conference bogged down. Debate on how to reduce 
armaments is all too apt to get hopelessly lost among the 
intricate mechanics of modern methods of making war. In this 
welter of technicalities, the atmosphere gets so fogged up that 
it becomes next to impossible to find any road out. 

Along with such fruitless efforts to find workable plans for 
scaling down arms, some broad proposals were made. In 1927, 
a Russian suggestion for total | drew little serious 
attention. A French proposal, in the early thirties, to set up a 
world police force within the League failed to get to first 
base. About the only thing humanity could point to was a 
paper promise{ in which the nations solemnly agreed not to 
use war as a way to settle international disputes. 

Perhaps, had the U. S. joined, the League might have been 
strong enough to turn back the tides of aggression rising anew 
in the world—but that is one of those “if’s’’ which can’t be 
answered. 

On September 1, 1939, Germany invaded Poland, and 
World War Two was on. 


PRE-VIEW 


Following victory in 1945, the U.’S., as has been our habit 
after every war, got our soldiers out of uniform as quickly as 
possible. 

Russia, our wartime ally, didn't. 

In fact the U.S.S.R. took special care to hang on to the 
forward posts her armies had reached at the time the fighting 
ended. Already, through the regions she had taken over dur- 
ing the war, she had greatly increased the territory she con- 
trolled. By stirring up Communist revolutions in free coun- 
tries like the Republic of Czechoslovakia, she kept right on 
adding to her ring of satellites. 

When we woke up to the fact in 1947 that there was a 
cold war, with Moscow directing an international movement 
which existed for the express purpose—by hook or by crook— 


*See the Center’s Guide—What Shall We Do About Japan?, Vol. IV, No. 4 (December, 1954). 
+Ships of more than 10,000 tons displacement and ouryne guns with a caliber of over 8 inches. 
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§Germany was admitted to the League in 1926; walk 


out in 1933. 


tKnown as the Kellogg-Briand or Paris Peace Pact, this document was subscribed to by 62 nations, including all those which 


later became involved in World War Two. 


of communizing the world, we found ourselves pretty far be- 
hind the starting line in a new race to keep defenses— 
behind the line except for one thing: we still | our monop- 
oly of atomic weapons. And the UN—the world’s present 
organization dedicated to the maintenance of peace—found it- 
self attempting to function in two hostile worlds instead of 
the single cooperative one expected. 

The UN, like the League before it, is trying to get some- 
where with disarmament. In 1946—a year after the war—the 
General Assembly created an Atomic Energy Commission. The 
Commission's assignment was to search for ways and means 
to control atomic energy and prevent its use in war. So horri- 
fied had the world become over the prospect of what a nu- 
clear war could do that people everywhere hailed with joy 
the setting up of the Commission. But their hopes were 
doomed to disappointment. The very first meeting of the 
Commission showed East and West so far apart in their views 
and proposals that there appeared to be an unbridgeable gap 
between. Russia—whose atomic program had not yet reached 
the point of producing workable bombs—called for uncondi- 
tional, and unsupervised, prohibition of nuclear weapons. 
America’s Baruch plan, which had the West's backing, pro- 
posed that steps be taken to place all atomic facilities under 
international ownership and operation. 

Even though the U.S. stockpile of “A” bombs still was 
very small, scrapping them would have meant giving up the 
surest means we had for matching Russia's tremendous lead in 
arms and equipped military manpower. Russia’s powerful 
forces—military experts figured—could overrun and control 
Europe in a matter of weeks, if not held in check by the fact 
that the West had the atomic bomb with which to retaliate. 

The Baruch plan called for official inspection to make sure 
its provisions were being lived up to. Charges of violation, 
along with penalties imposed, were to be exempt from veto. 
This plan, with its emphasis on inspection, Russia refused to 
accept. 

Further efforts to reach agreement on control of the atom 
stalled. 

In 1951, with the stalemate still on, a single UN Disarm- 
ament Commission was created, merging the Atomic Energy 
group and a group which, equally to no avail, had been estab- 
lished to see what could be done about controlling conven- 
tional, pre-atomic age weapons. This merger at least put under 
one roof all phases of the armament problem. But the new 
Commission, during the meetings that followed over the 
next three years, met with no better luck. 

Meanwhile, like an impassable glacier between two peaks, 
the cold war crunched on. In Korea, in Indo-China, in the 
straits of Formosa, little hot wars looked as though at any 
moment they might touch off World War Three. 

To bolster our own security, the United States entered vari- 
ous regional pacts like the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Presently, a good deal sooner than expected, Russia got the 

“A” and then the ‘‘H” bomb. This confronted mankind with 
the terrifying spectacle, to use President Eisenhower's phrase, 
of “ . . . two atomic colossi doomed malevolently to eye each 
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other indefinitely across a trembling world’’—unless some- 
thing can be done to change the situation. 





Actually, the day on which Mr. Eisenhower made his re- 
mark may some time be regarded as the beginning of a turn 
in the tide. The date was December 8, 1953, and the President 
had just delivered his “Atoms for Peace’ address before the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. His proposal was 
to set up an international atomic bank which would. serve to 
encourage the constructive uses of nuclear energy. 

Aside from presenting the atomic pool idea, the President's 
speech, by making no mention of the Baruch plan, gave notice 
to Russia that if the U.S.S.R., too, would be flexible, there 
might be some point in having another look at disarmament. 

At first, because nothing very conclusive happened during 
the UN Disarmament Commission’s talks in the spring of 
1954, it looked pretty much as though the weary old pattern 
of nothing but argument might never be broken. Then, in the 
UN General Assembly in the fall of "54, Andre Y. Vishinsky 
dropped Russia’s demands for unsupervised prohibition of 
atomic weapons. Each side at last seemed inclined to ease off 
on those provisions most objected to by the other. 

For the. first time since 1946, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., 
at the ninth General Assembly, co-sponsored a resolution for 
the sub-committee of the Disarmament Commission to make 
another try at negotiations. 

From there on out, after many dreary years of getting no- 
where, there’s been a remarkable change. 

Perhaps one reason why the prospects for an agreement on 
armaments—now that the atmosphere is getting clearer—look 
better is because, instead of the half a dozen or so opposing 
and tangled up powers of the period between World Wars 
One and Two, there are today really just the Communists and 
the West. These are the two great opposing armed forces. 
Each side, in the cold war, has now reached the point where 
the nuclear bombs which it possesses could devastate the other. 

In a draw, nobody wins. 

Why not start to scale down? It’s easier for two equal sides 
to reach an agreement than it is for a dozen. From the present 
balance of power, if there is some practical guarantee against 
a surprise attack, the new road to which the President referred 
at Geneva may perhaps really lie ahead toward a securer, bet- 
ter life for us all. 

The tough circumstances of the present situation, which 
Russia’s realistic way of looking at things would make pretty 
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clear to her, may very possibly have had a lot to do with 
Russia's putting on a “new look.’ War is no good if every- 
body loses. If there can be some form of guarantee against 
surprise attack, there’s a chance that each side will feel the 
time has come to start scaling armaments down. Russia might 
be very glad to shrink her huge armed forces in order to release 
manpower for where she greatly needs it—her agriculture and 
industry. Britain, worried about her unfavorable balance of 
trade and her budget, would welcomé a safe opportunity to 
cut the price of defense. We, too, are worried about the costs. 

America’s wish for peace was displayed before the world 
with convincing effect at Geneva by President Eisenhower. All 
along the line, there are signs that the climate is improving— 
even, a little bit, in Communist China. 


Here are other signs that the weather's getting better: 

1. Hot war has come to a stop in Korea and Indo-China. 

2. On March 19, 1955, President Eisenhower appointed Harold 
Stassen his special assistant for disarmament—'‘Secretary of 
Peace’’—because he felt the prospects for peace were on the 
upswing. 

Ending years of disagreement between Russia and the West, 
an Austrian Peace Treaty has at last been signed. 

Red China has started returning prisoners. 

Following the Summit Meeting, the Atoms for Peace Confer- 
ence proposed by President Eisenhower was held at Geneva, 
with the world’s leading scientists—1,200 delegates from 72 
nations—swapping atomic news on constructive use of nu- 
clear power. In Russia, our Ambassador, Charles E. Bohlen, at 
the invitation of the Kremlin visited the U.S.S.R.’s top-secret 
atomic power station, even the location of which had been 
concealed in the past. 

Russia, and several of her satellites, announced pending troop 
cuts, giving as the reason ‘‘a certain relaxation of international 
tension.” Russia also announced she was returning the big 
naval base at Porkkala, in Finland, to the Finns because rela- 
tions between the two countries now were friendly. 

A farm delegation from Russia to look over our agricultural 
methods has been welcomed by Americans. Ditto, American 
farmers in Russia. 

8. A swarm of visiting firemen—cengressmen, U. S. officials, and 
others—have been taking a first-hand look at Russia. 

Let’s consider and discuss each of these items. Is there any- 

thing further that might be done? If so, what? 

The Summit Conference at Geneva was not called to settle 
details. It met—to quote its own statement—" .. . guided 
by a desire to contribute to the relaxation of international ten- 
sions and to the consolidation of confidence between states.” 

If there’s to be any practical progress on disarmament, it 
seems most likely to come as the result of the Big Four’s For- 
eign Ministers’ Meeting scheduled to start on October 27. 
We'll want to follow these October meetings in Geneva with 
close attention—keeping watch, also, on the sessions of the 
General Assembly in New York, and bearing in mind what 
the sub-committee of the UN Disarmament Commission talked 
about during August and September. These talks have been 
described by Dag Hammarskjoid, Secretary General of the UN, 
as a “tidying up” process. Surprisingly, perhaps, they revealed 
fairly wide areas of agreement between East and West—a 
hopeful basis for future action. 


Here’s Where East and West Show Signs of Seeing Eye 
to Eye: 
1. The scaling down of arms is worth trying for provided the 
danger of surprise attack can be eliminated. 
x Res pve a to discuss control of the atom and control of 
so-called “‘conventional” arms and armaments as though they 
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were two separate things. The U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. are at 
last agreed they've got to be considered and handled together. 

For the whole big problem of armaments, some form of in- 
ternational inspection and control is necessary, so that a sur- 
prise attack can’t be launched without meeting with an equal- 
ly shattering counterattack from the forewarned other side. If 
each side knows it will be devastatingly hit if it hits the other, 
there'll be no war. Mutual knock-out punches don’t make sense. 

But where the catch lies is in how to set up an inspection 
system that will really make surprise impossible. The Presi- 
dent's proposal is for an exchange of military blue prints, with 
aerial inspection as the way to _ vine tabs. Russia's is to allow 
ground observer teams from each country to set up “control 
posts” in the other country. These teams would report on 
anything that looks like a military build up for attack. 

If Russia will adopt our plan—the President has suggested— 
we'd be willing to blend ours with hers. 

The main thing is to have an inspection plan so reliable 
that it will eliminate the fear of surprise. We could then relax 
a bit and hunt for ways and means by which to scale down 
armaments. 

A scaling down of armed manpower, if it can be worked out, 
would be welcome to either side. 

Russia’s plan, which looks very much like a suggestion made 
earlier by Great Britain and France but not at first consented 
to by Russia, would reduce the number of men under arms to 
these levels: 

1,000,000 to 1,500,000 men each for the U.S.A., 

U.S.S.R., and Communist China; 

650,000 each for Great Britain and France; 

About 150,000-200,000 for the other countries. 
There have been no objections yet to these figures. Counting 
in the forces of our allies, the whole thing seems to add up to 
a draw. Russia's original proposals for cuts on a proportional 
basis would have left her still way ahead. Under the new 
proposals, we'd cut down by about fifty percent; Russia would 
have to lop off a considerably larger percentage. 


Let’s think about and discuss each of these points in detail. 

From our observation of the situation in general, what fur- 
ther improvements which may help in bridging the gap be- 
tween the divided world seem to be coming about, and what 
do we suggest for creating better understanding? What ob- 
stacles stand in the way? The President put his finger on one 
when he served notice on Russia that “ . an international 
political machine, operating within the borders of sovereign 
nations for their political and ideological subversion, . . . ” 
makes a bad background for talks about co-existence, disarma- 
ment, and peace. He sounded this warning, addressed to us: 
we must not let our eagerness to avoid war lead us into any 
bargain which, directly or indirectly, would be a surrender of 
our ideals and our belief in freedom. We must not agree to 
anything that would permit the continuance of present wrongs 
and injustices. 

As various proposals are discussed, and new ones put for- 
ward at the UN General Assembly, and, later, during the 
Foreign Ministers’ meeting in Geneva, let's keep careful tabs 
on them, and consider the pros and cons of each. 

Here are two additional points we might think about and 
discuss : 

After World War One, what seem to have been the cir- 
cumstances and mistakes, as to disarmament, which permitted 
World War Two to develop? Is there any lesson for us? 

“The achievement of disarmament . . . is a matter of men’s 
minds and political philosophies rather than of formula or 
procedure” (Sir Percy C. Spender, Australian Ambassador to 
the United States and Australia’s chief delegate to the UN). 
How about that? 


it happen? What should we do about it? 





